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PAUL SPECHT  (imseif) 


and his original 


ORCHESTRA. 


AUL SPECHT 

—-the famous, 

the one - and - 
only—hailed as the 
virtual originator of 
the “rhythmic, 
symphonic —synco- 
pation ” of present- 
day dance music, 
has been engaged, 
with his original 
Orchestra, to play 
at the Empress 
Rooms. 


Paul Specht’s is the most melodious dance band America 
has ever sent us. 


You want to take 
dance lessons—in any 
dance — the Charles- 
toned Foxtrot, — the 
Rooms Instruction R (@) QO M. S 
Staff can teach you 
the correct method. 
Details from the ROYAL PALACE HOTEL 


Charlesion, the Paso 

Doble? The Empress 

Dace Secrelary. 5 
Kensington, W 


“Still Life” 


“still life ’’’ picture of a pair of NORVIC SHOES. 
But the shoes become instinct with a new beauty 
when you see them on the living foot. NORVIC are 
made with cunning art to come to life on the foot of 
the wearer. 


There is 80 years of shoe-craftsmanship behind them. 
They give satisfaction and comfort, and pride in the 
wearing. And the price is only a fraction over what 
you pay for quite ordinary footwear. There are 
NORVIC Shoes from 27/6, and MASCOT from 18/6. 


Name of Agent and Booklet of Styles free from 
NORVIC SHOE CO,, NORWICH 
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For 


the sunny 


days of 
summer 


F well-balanced happy 
medium weight — 
“THREE KNOTS” are 
the ideal hose tor the sunny 
days of summer. 
Unmatched in the lustrous 
beauty of their texture, 
you will find them far 
beyond your fondest hopes 
in the wear and_ service 
they will give you. It is 
almost a crime to pay 
more, and a grave risk to 
pay less than the “ THREE 
KNOTS”” price. 


British Throughout 


3/tI 


Per Pair 


Seamed with 
Fashioned 
marks or 
seam- 


less W/4 IF 


HOSIERY of QUALITY 


WARDLE & DAVENPORT LTD., LEEK, Staffs {G 
(First English Makers of Artificial Silk Hosiery) 


16 


FURNITURE 


The ENTIRE CONTENTS of several TOWN AND COUNTRY RESIDENCES, which include Superior 
MODERN, OLD ENGLISH, and GENUINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE, COSTLY OBJECTS OF ART, AND 
GENERAL EFFECTS. The greater portion of this magnificent collection is being offered 
entirely regardless of original cost, in order to complete the settlement of various estates. 

ANY ARTICLE may be purchased singly, and if not required for delivery can remain 

stored o7 be DELIVERED TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

SEVERAL very fine massive Early Victorian Wardrobes from 5 guineas. ANTIQUE 
WARDROBES and TALLBOY CHESTS in styles of Jacobean, Queen Anne, Adam, and 
Chippendale, Sheraton, &. BEDSTEADS, including elegant carved and gilt Bedstead of 
Empire design, and GENUINE Hepplewhite, Elizabethan, and other four-poster Bedsteads. 

COMPLETE BEDROOMS, styles of Louis XIV and Louis XVI; enamelled and gilt, 
choice satinwood, silver ash, mahogany, ranging from £5 5s. up to 750 guineas, &c.:; a 
magnificent QUEEN ANNE DESIGN SUITE in oyster-shell figured Walnut, complete, 
27 guineas. 

DINING and RECEPTION ROOMS in styles of Elizabethan, Charles II, Cromwellian, 
Queen Anne, Adam, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, aid Sheraton Complete sets ranging 
from 14 guineas up to 1,000 guineas, including a fine complete set of Chippendale design, 
comprising SIDEBOARD, DINING TABLE, SET OF CHAIRS, and TWO CARVING 
CHAIRS, being offered for 35 guineas, and a complete set of Sheraton design for 
29 guineas. Several fine examples of Old Oak Court Cupboards, rare Refectory and 
Withdrawing Tables, with Chairs to match. Old Armour and quantity of old Sporting 
Trophies and Prints. 

LUXURIOUSLY UPHOLSTERED SETTEES and LOUNGE EASY CHAIRS, 
covered with real Morocco leather, choice French silk damask and art linen, Quantity of 
Lounge Easy Chairs covered with real leather, £3 17s. 6d. Settees from £3 3s. Several 
useful Lounge Chairs covered art linen and damask from £1 5s. Complete Three-piece 
Suites, including Settees and two Lounge Easy Chairs from £7 7s. ; 18 large Lounge Easy 
Chairs with loose cushion seats at £2 5s. up to 20 guineas, and large Chesterfield Settees to 
match as new, from 5 guineas up to 27 guineas. 

COMPLETE DRAWING-ROOMS in French and Italian and English styles, including 
several genuine Aubusson sets. one being a replica of the set in Chantilly Palace. 

BLACK and GOLD LACQUERED FURNITURE of Chinese and English styles, 
including Screens, Cabinets, Tables, Chairs, Bureaux, and Bedroom Furniture. 

BABY GRAND PIANOFORTE by Collard and Collard, and other short grands and 
uprights by eminent makers, Erard, Chappell, Cramer, &c.; a good tone instrument, 15 gns. 

OVER 700 PERSIAN, TURKEY, WILTON, and AXMINSTER CARPETS, from 
3 guineas to 350 guineas. 

OLD ENGLISH BRACKET and TALL GRANDFATHER CLOCKS, in choice 
Chippendale and Sheraton, also Gothic oak cases, chiming on several tubes, Bronze and 
Marble Statuary froin important collections, Oil Paintings, Water-colours, &c.; a quantity 
of Silver and Plate, fitted Canteen of Cutlery and Plate, fine old cut Table Glass and 
electroliers, large quantity of superior Bed and Table Linen, Iron Safes, and quantity of 
General Household Effects. 


ON SALE DAILY, 9 till 7 (including Thursdays and Saturdays). 


COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE “M”. NOW 
READY. MAY BE HAD FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Furniture & Fine Art 
Depositories, Ltd., 
PARK ST., UPPER ST., ISLINGTON, LONDON, N. 1 


Train fares and cab fares allowed to all customers. 
"Buses Nos, 144a, 43a, 143a, 143f, 4a, 19 and 30 pass our door, 


By Royal Appointment to 
H.M, the Kine of Spain 


The TATLER 


EMERGENCY NUMBER 


Registered as a Newspaper One Shilling 


GOD SAVE THE KING 
A RECENT PICTURE OF THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 
Who at once returned from Windsor to Buckingham Pilace when the strike trouble 
arose. By their excellent example and unfailling fortitude under conditions which closely 
eee to those which beset us in 1914. Their Majesties have yet more endeared 
ies themselves to the hearts of their loyal subjects. 


THE TATLER 


MISS SLOANE-STANLEY 


Who is one of tne large number of lady volunteers who 
came to the rescue of the horses in the Great Western 
Railway stables at Paddington during the strike. 


GROSVENOR SQUARE W. 1. 


EAREST, — Well in spite of this business we too 
mean to show that we aren’t going to be dictated to 
by any small body of despots, and are carrying on 
as best we can. As these people entirely failed in 

their idea of muzzling the press so that bulletin snatching in 
the streets was only a one day’s wonder, and millions of papers 
aud the tireless B. B. C. have. seen to it that we have taken 
in more news each day during the strike than ever before, it 
will be best for me to live up to my frivolous character, and 
deal with some of the lighter or less official sides of the 
situation. 
* * * 
ut first of all I might express a little appreciation for the 
Government and our leaders, and the really wonderful 


organisation which we and the whole world have been 
‘admiring. Marvellous isn’t it how they have looked after 


us, and that record of creating a new paper and bringing it’s 
citculation to over a million in it’s fifth issue is not the least 
thing it has done. Nor the greatest. A unanimous vote of 
thanks I think to them all and to our wonderful bobbies. And 
one hears so many delightful stories about them showing their 


gieat spirit and grim humour. 
Ae his of course is generally by way of being a social letter, 

but as Society with the biggest S of all, by which I mean 
the whole loyal community, has been doing it’s bit, it would 
be silly to mention any few particular names. Many hostesses 
who had been preparing for big entertainments during the 
season are cooking and handing out food in the many canteens 
or doing special welfare work among the women and children 
hit by the strike, and others with big houses have been turning 
them into dormitories for the Oxford and Cambridge underg- 
raduates who have come up to do volunteer work. By the 
way even at the beginning of last week there were over six 
thousand volunteers on the waiting list for the Hyde Park 


canteen alone. 

An while we are throwing bouquets, I think there should 
be one for our British stolidness which has adapted itself 

and even got accustomed to all difficulties, so that it needed 

something like those wonderful two mile long convoys of 

lorries and armoured cars bringing food from the Docks to 
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THE HON. MRS. BEAUMONT 
Sweeping out the stable yard at the Great Western 


Railway Yard at Paddington. The horses as was the 
case during the last railway strike were left by the strikers 
to fend for themselves. 


Hyde Park to really make us feel that things were not quite 
as usual. And just one more for the thousands of volunteers 
who have rolled in and prevented the strike from being what 
it was meant to be. Driving our lorries and .buses and tubes, 
helping to run our trains, loading and unloading food, 
safeguarding our heating and lighting and helping our bobbies 
to keep order and peace. Talking of the special constables, 
one of them whom I know to be the meekest and mildest of 
men found that he was the only one of his draft with previous 
experience and was accordingly told to march his men out. 
It was a little embarassing for him, being what he was, to 
discover that they included a full general-and a naval captain 


and commander. 
[ wonder how many thousands of good strike stories there 
are, the best of them alas not quite suitable for my letter. 
And I wonder how many romances the « lifting » business 
has given birth to. I saw one car the other day, driven by a 
real charmer in the way of young men, which bore the placard 
« For Flappers Only » and he had certainly gathered an 
attractive collection. And one of our star racing motorists, 
who happens to be rather better to look upon than most men, 
found that every woman occupant of the bus he was driving 
came to thank him personally, and his wife got so worried 
about it that she threatened to add her chaperonage to that of 


the usual policeman’s to protect him from worse perils than 
flying stones and bottles. 


* * bo 


le he strike didn’t prevent the house from being well filled for 
the opening of the Opera Season, but it had a distinct 
effect on our garments. Many men just off duty were in 
ordinary day suits, and the women in warm coats over after- 
noon dresses and thick shocs were quite prepared for a walk 
home in the rain. Lady Curzon, the Viscountess, who came 
with Miss Olga Lynn, was even bearing goloshes clasped in 
her hand ! The only person in fact to suggest an opera first 
night in normal times was Baroness Moncheur who was wear- 
ing a lovely gown and beautiful jewels. In various parts of 
the house I saw Lady Asquith with the Princess and Puffin, 
the Churstons, Lord Lathom who had a box. Mr. Eddie 
Stonor, Lord Blandford who rushed off before the end, 
Mr. Maurice Baring, Lady Ribblesdale, Mr. Eugéne Goossens 
and Ivor Novello back from his holiday at Monte Carlo. 


All my love to you dearest. yours ever EVELYN. 
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Were we Downhearted ? The Answer is in the Negative 


Mrs. ORBACH CAPTAIN PEEBLES CHAPLIN Lady BETTY BUTLER and Miss JESSEL 
Driving motors for the Red Cross Bringing up the coal* At the Hyde Park Canteens 


THE HON: MRS. GUY WESTMACOTT, MISS EVELYN BUTTERY and MISS MARION SCOTT 
Serving in the Scotland Yard Canteen 


The magnificent response which all classes of Society made to the Government's call for volunteers was strikingly evidenced by the number of lady 
volunteer motor drivers who came out and helped the hospitals and the British Red Cross. It was hoped no dou'st by those who challenged constitutional 
authority that hospital work as well as well as other amenities of our social life would have be:n brought to a full stop. The contrary, however, proved. to 
be the case, thanks to the splendid patriotism of the loyal subjects of the King. The above photographs were taken on the eizhth day of the General 
Strike and are only some of many hundreds. Captain Peebles Chaplin was one of the young men who helped with the heavy work at the Hyde Park 
Canteens for Food Transport Men, organised by Mrs George Norrie, C. B, E.: Lady Betty Butler is the unmarried sister of the Duchess of Sutherland; 
and was one of the large company of society girls who worked at the Hyde Park, Scotland Yard, Whitehall or other canteens for the benefit of transport 
workers, Special Constables and other Volunteers. 
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MR. STANLEY BALDWIN AND ONE OF HIS 


SECRETARIES, MR. C. P. 


DUFF 


A picture taken in the Premier's room at 10, Downing Street. 


At a moment such as the present, England is fortunate indeed to 


yossess a Prime Minister of Mr. Baldwin’s ability and impertur- 
I ) P 


bability. 


His call to the nation to 


‘‘ Stand Fast!” 


was adm irably 


timed and met with an immediate and magnificent response from a 


nation which prefers law and order lo being dragooned by Trade 


U nionism. 


O wonder foreigners cannot under- 
stand the English. Sometimes | 
wonder whether the English 
understand themselves. 

We have been experiencing the mosi 


tragic period that ever comes to a 
nation—a rebellion. to. overthrow the 
constitutional government, Industry has 
been paralysed, transport has — been 


checked, newspapers have been suppressed 
—and we have kept on smiling. 

If the same thing had happened in 
France there would. have been a panic 
if in Germany, troops and rebels would 
have been slaying one another ; if in the 
United States gunmen would have been 
busy shooting their opponents from racing 
motor cars and from round street corners. 

We have been fully conscious of the 
momentous issues. There has been stern 
determination amongst the rival sections, 
those who think England should be ruled 
by a democratic Parliament at West- 
minster and those who believe control 
should be in the hands-of the Trade Union 
Council sitting in Eccleston Square. The 
mightiest of stakes were played, the fate 
of the country—and the nation remained 
good humoured. 

I have never been so proud of my 
country as within the last week. \We never 
lost our heads. 

All of us want the miners to be well 
treated and adequately paid—old Tories 
as well as young Shciatices No section 
in this land has a monopoly of kind- 
heartedness. But when the T. U. C. put 
a pistol at the head of the nation and said 
« Give the miners what they want or we 
shall have a general strike and reduce 
England to ruin » the mass of English 
folk furrowed their «brows,. said « Oh 
indeed! » in many ways, and went into 
the contest with a grin behind the scowl. 
_ Hundreds of thousands of workers 
joined the general strike not because they 
have grievances of their own but 


because—with an inbred British regard 
for authority—they recognised their duty 
to obey their leaders and chiefly, because 
they felt they should give a helping hand 


to their mates in the mines. But what 
they did not understand was that the 
difficulty—how the miners in bad times 


should still receive good . wages—was 
being made an excuse to establish a 


Dictatorship. 

Whilst therefore’ they talked about the 
men who went on strike standing solidly 
loyal by one another-meaning that what 
they could not obtain by agreement should 
be secured by holding the nation to 
ransom—they forgot there was a much 
larger proportion of the community, quite 
willing to see the miner had fair and 
even generous treatment, which had more 
democratic ideas about who shall rule the 
country and who let it be known that 
England was not going to be bullied by 
a handful of men sitting round a grcen- 
baize table in Pimlico. 

Here was material for a national flare. 
By all historical precedents there should 
have been bloodshed, our streets barric- 
aded, valuable property destroyed by 
general arson. These tragedies have been 
avoided, not because the struggle lacked 


reality but because the. fight was 
tremendously sincere. 

The Trade Union Council had long 
prepared the machinery for a swift 


cessation of industries, to prevent people 
getting food, to stop them travelling, by 
closing down the newspapers—they, who 
used to be most clamorous for the liberty 
of the press—so as to hinder the public 
learning what was really happening. Al] 
these things so their schemes _ for 
disasterous rumours might have plenty of 
room. And when they pulled the lever 
their plan worked instantly, 

Never in the story of the industrial 
world was there such a dramatic stoppage. 
Other countries were aghast. They 
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AINA 


REVOLUTION, INDEED! 


How England Carried On 
by Sir John Foster Fraser. 


CHM 


thought a revolution had taken place. But 
they did not know England. 

Then, something like a miracle happ:- 
ned. It was as though a sign had 
appeared in the sky « CARRY ON ! », 
And the British, who were all for fair 
play but were not going to be intimidated 


by the T..U. C. or any other body, 
proceeded to carry on. 

Americans talk about their powers of 
organisation ! They should have sent 
deputations over here to study our 


methods of organisation which sprang into 
operation whithin twenty four hours of 
the emergency. 

Volunteers, men and women, came 
forward by the tens of thousands. They 
ran. trains, they unloaded ships ; they 
rushed forward great lorries packed with 
food ; they mounted the omnibuses and 
drove them and young fellows in plus 
fours collected the fares. 

Milk supplies in our great cities were 
pooled ; pre-stike prices for food were 
officially declared so the profiteer would 
not have much of a chance. Every other 
man, who had not some effective business 
to attend to became a special constable. 
It was « Carry On » with a splendid 
spirit. 

Foreign journalists, scribes with purple 
pens, raced here so they could telegraph 
lurid descriptions of London in the savage 
grip of a revolution. Except that the 
strects were quicter in vehicular traffic 


THE STRIKE IN ENGLAND 


Nolenkra ker, Amslerdam. 
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they were conscious of nothing unusual 
save there seemed a spirit of suppressed 
hilarity amongst the people. Of course 
they heard stories of young roughs—not 
trade unionists nor strikers—the juvenile 
hooligans who are always out for mischief, 
doing damage, throwing stones, smashing 
windows, looting a _ little, upsetting 
lorries, setting fire to omnibuses, of 
conflicts with the police. But they were 
amazed, all of them, not at _ these 
spasmodic explosions by hot headed lads, 
but by the general calm and the good 
humour. 


With the train service disorganised, the 
tubes and the underground ralways out of 
gear, thousands of buses withdrawn, it 
looked at first as though a blow would 
be hit at London by forcing a million 
persons connected with commerce into 
involuntary idleness. Not at all. Hundreds 
of thousands walked, pink stockinged high 
heeled shop girls as well as lusty men 


wearing stout soled boots. On all the 
highways was a cavalcade of laughing 
bicyclists. One never knew there were 
so many motor cars in the land—they 


swept along in a sort~of crushed torrent. 


We had a display of that wonderful 
comradeship which always comes forth in 
the hour of necessity. Those who had cars 
gave lifts to those who had not. Gorgeous 
limousines and ricketty tin lizzies gathered 
groups of pedestrians, preference to the 
women, and hastened them to'the neigh- 
bourhood of their business. 

« If you want a lift, signal » was 
placarded on many a thousand cars. In 
the evening, when crowds surged, masses 


~ MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR B. E. WYNDHAM CHILDS 
The Chief of the Criminal Investigation 


Department, which appointment he 

assumed in 1922 having been previously 

Assistant Commissioner (Special Branch) 
Metropolitan Police. 


of cars, many of them driven by ladies, 
edged along and the cry was « Who wants 
a lift to Brixton ? », « Who is going to 
Ealing », « Room for two more to 
Hendon » and crowded folk, sitting on each 
others knees, some standing, off they 
scurried. E 

The old slogan, which did so well in 
the war days « Carry On » was revived. 
The shout was « Business as Usual ». It 
was not that, not by a long way ; but 
the spirit was there. aoe 

A revolution, indeed ! You don't get 
revolutions with three quarters of the 
population hiding their determination to 
carry on under a laugh and a jolly wave 
of the hand. ae 

Though there have been nasty moments, 
when hooligans were rough and had to 
make acquaintance with the truncheons of 
constables, when blackguards tried and 


STILL TEMPESTUOUS 
Erom Philadelphia Lelger, 


failed to unnerve people with fake news, 
the thing that seemed sa strange was that 
between. the strikers and those who 
jumped to the guardianship of - constitut- 
ional authority, friendly relationship often 
prevailed, with never more antagonism 
than between rival football teams on a 
Saturday afternoon. The best of the trade 
unionists, whilst defending picketting— 
supposed to be the use of sweet reason 
to prevent fellow workers providing the 
rest of the population with necessaries— 
knew that roughness did harm to their 
cause. They therefore ‘deprecated row- 
dyism. In some places their committees 
actually joined with the police in 
preserving order. The blatant young 
revolutionary who wanted to raid a shop 
was just as likely to be told by a trade 
unionist to « shut up » as he was to find 
the eye of a special constable upon him. 

In one place the « pickets » who wanted 
to stop men working and the « specials » 
whose business it was to see men who 
continued to work were not interfered 
with, whiled away the time by having a 
billiard tournament in a convenient 
hostelry. I must ‘say that even amongst 
the demonstrative element there was an 
occasional gleam of British consideration 
in conflict with their general conduct 
Here is a case. When voluntary transport 
had been’ organised and drays and char-a- 
bancs and pantechnicons took throngs of 
the carry-on workers home a big touring 
car surged into an angry mob in the 
East-end. The car was surrounded. « Get 
out and walk » was the snarl, and 
discretion being the better part of valour, 
the passengers sullenly began ‘to descend. 
« Hurry, everybody » was the command 
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of the holders-up, possibly nervous about 
the speedy arrival of the police. The last 
passenger to descend walked with a limp. 
« I got my foot smashed in the war » 
said he. « Oh ! then get in and George 
will drive you home! » yelled the 
hooligans. The lame man was _ helped 
back and the big touring car continued 
its journey with only one passenger. 

No ; the foreigner will not understand 
us better now, confronted with the greatest 


industrial crisis of all time, than they 
understood us in the great war, when 
a Scottish batallion went into battle 


dribbling a football. What can they make 
of a nation engaged in deadly fight 
between constitutional democracy and 
communistic dictatorship, when at Ply- 
mouth there was a football match 
bettween the strikers and tMe police and 
the wife. of the chief constable kicked 
off ? 

What can they make of strikers, banded 
together to smash the existing system of 
Government, forming themselves into a 


procession and going to church on a 
Sunday morning as they did at St. 
Albans ? 


When both sides are in deadly earnest, 
when the forces of the T. U. C. toil day 
and night to get more men away from 
work to break down the opposing 
organisation to carry on, which in its 
turn strives to keep men at work, and 
others not at work to return, when soldiers 
and sailors are kept on duty at military 
and naval stations, what can folk of other 
countries think of the two armies, when 
they opposed each other, always inclined 
to genial raillery rather than _ bitter 
reproach ! 


MR. ERNEST) BEVIN 
G.O.C. STRIKE } 


‘‘T have shot my arrow over the house 
and hurt my brother’’. 


Hamlet, 
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THE PASSING: SHOWS 


‘T gose Emds,. at the 
Duke of York's 


Theatre. 


prea Grea asic eerste 


MR. DION TITHERADGE AND MISS MARY MERRALL 


As Malcolm Forres and Nina Grant in the arresting pl 


years in Australia, marries a fascinating actress, and is then discovered to be a 


At the Luke of York's, 


HEATRES “as a whole declined to 
succumb to the strike and most of 


them carried on and a- great 
number. of them did extremely 
good “business. The transport difficulties 
naturally interfered with things here as 


elsewhere, .but on the whole the flag has 
been kept flying with admirable courage 
and determination. 

Mr. Dion Titheradge’s—oh, I beg his 
pardon! I mean Mr. Geoffrey Warren’s— 
play, Loose Ends, belongs to the same 
family as Mr. Frederick Lonsdale’s Spring 
Cleaning, only the « dirt » is slightly more 
elegant, and the « Ronuk » is not so deli- 
berately put on with a trowel. As a matter 
of fact, it is really a better play ; because, 
cne could not possibly believe in the reality 
of that husband who brought a harlot home 
to dinner and seemed to spend all his spare 
time delivering angry tirades to his_ wife 
and her friends. The case of Malcolm 
Forres, who came upon modern life after 
fifteen years of imprisonment, is far more 
convincing, and his tirades against certain 
modern types and a certain side of modern 
life spring from the particular situation, 
and are not dragged in merely, so it always 
seemed, to satisfy the moral conscience of 
those among the audience who otherwise 
had so greatly enjoyed the exhibition of 
human « muck ». The same _ kind of 
degeneracy flaunts itself in Loose Ends. 

And all the way through the play, 


AN 


“ES 
= 


MISS MOLLY KERR 


“‘set,” a 
acted by Mr, Fred 
Kerr's clever daughter 


As Brenda Falcon, another of the 
character admirably 


ay at the Duke of York’s, the story of a man who says that he has been away for fifteen 


‘Vifer’’ out on license 


Mr. Dion Titheradge plays the part of 
Forres with a quiet sincerity which makes 
one gasp to think how such an accomplished 
actor has been able to hide his gifts for 
over ten. years, even when his dramatic 
talents in the giddy realms, of revue, have 
kept his name well to the fore in popularity. 
The scene when he tells Brenda, the friend 
of Nina, his wife, the story of his crime 
and the slow relentless passing of his 
punishment, was acted by Mr. Titheradge 
jn a way which places him indisputably 
among our most sincere and sympathetic 
actors. His own performance and that of 
Miss Molly Kerr as Brenda, made the play a 
success of wit. On the other hand, it seemed 
to me that the rest of the company rarely 
soared above the adequate. Mr. Wilfred 
Fletcher, however, made Cyril quite amus- 
ing in a dry kind of way. And Miss Ann 
Trevor drank her innumerable cocktails and 
delivered her vulgar adjectives in a manner 
which almost convinced us that a flapper, 
such as Deborah, could possibly have looked 
so demurely pretty as Miss Trevor did. Miss 
Ruth Maitland, too, was very entertaining 
as the « nosy-Parkerish » Miss Brett though 
in real life a fat lady is very rarely «ferrety» ; 
dangerous tongues usually belong to the 
attenuated. — But Miss Mary Merrall made 
of Nina a young woman strangely lacking 
in that definite personality which belongs to 
a successful dramatic actress. Almost at 
times she made Nina nondescript. The play, 
however, is a good one, and will probably 
run, through it is never safe to predict 
what is or is not going to tickle J.ondon’s 
jaded palate. 


The Eoitor 


asks his 


reacers to accept this issue as an emergency number. 


The normal issue of “1HE TAILER” will be published as usual on May 26th. 
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N IN SPITE OF THE STRIKE 


THE TATLER 


VISCOUNTESS MASSEREENE AND FERRARD 


in the canteen at Scotland Yard. 


MISS AYLENEE AUSTIA and MRS. JEANNE DAVIES 
Helping to clean the G.W.R. stables at Paddington. exercising horses at the Paddington Stables. 


MISS WILLIAMS 


unpatriotic parsons, and the above pictures show, the excellent work done by the lady volunteers to carry on the work of the nation. 
ois. Miss Quilter, who is the daughter of Lady Quilter, is seen cooking for the canteen in Hyde Park. Lady Lettice Lygon 
-R. stables at Paddington, where, but for them, the horses belonging to the railway would have fared very badly indeed, seeing that 


dev. 
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~MISS ANITA LOOS 

The clever authoress of the most popular book of the moment, ‘‘Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes’ (Brentano), which has already run through three editions in 
America, and was ‘sold out in England a few days after it was put on our 
market. For a first novel this is a quite phenomenal success. But although this 
is Miss Anita-Loos’ first novel she is by no means a novice in the realm of the 
pen, for there is no more famous film scenario writer in the States than she, and 


23 her husband, Mr. John Emerson, is equally renowned in the same arena. 


Miss Loos wrote the scenario of the first film in which Mr. Douglas Fairbanks 
made a name, ‘‘His Picture in the Papers” 
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PRISCILLA IN 
BARES 


| NICE to be {back in Paris, Tres: Cher! I ‘love 

going away for a week or so just because it is so. 

jolly to get back again afterwards. I had hoped 

to come on through and get to London for Spi’s 

premiére (which I hear’has been a huge success, and, 

therefore, quite according to our, -expectations!); but 

woman proposes and. work disposes!!!. The « arrears » 

on my writing-table make me feel dizzy as I look at that 

piece of furniture (good old manogany Louis-Philippe?) 
pos'tively groaning under a load of papers and ‘letters. 


*# * * 


Hew I regret ever having lost.a few days in responding 

to the fascinations of golf! And yet, m/dear, it’s a 
thrilling pastime. Especially for anyone who is-afraid of 
cows!!! Bear with me, “... I. will explain! On the 
links at Salis they have let the cows graze. By rights,- as 
twere, so to speak, the course is not yet» prop'ly open. to 
the public! A thoroughly agreeable state of affairs to the 
sumewhat shy novice that 1am. 1 go round with a pal, 
and we carry our garden implements for ourselves ; not 
even a caddy is present to watch me make a fool of myself 
while giving my celebrated imitation of a man cutting the 
grass with a blunt scythe! ! But there were the cows. And, 
I -repeat, I don't like» cows. .- .: .F How: could. I 
« keep my eye on the ball », as my exasperated teacher 
demanded when, all the time, in the background, I felt 
the presence of the horned beasts. If I had been a cow it 
would have been more than I could have resisted. The 
back view of Self and Mashie getting out of the rough 
must have been eminently tempting. Keep my eye on the 
ball, indeed!! I ask you! 


* © * 
I have got back to Paris in time for the Vernissage ! The 
real Varnishing Day of the « Salon»... . For the 


Parisian pure and simple, the one and only Vernissage 
and the one and only Salon. What does the « real 
Parisian » care for the Independants, or the show at the 
Palais de Bois, or the Tuileries, or the Autumn Salon? ? 
It is the Salon that opens invariably on April 30, on the 
eve of the Féte du ‘fravail (of the proletarian May 1, 
when Paris is scented with the luck-bringing lilies-o’-the- 
valley, and Labour marches behind Red banners and taxis 
are on strike and amateur talent « runs » the public 
vehicles. . . often with disastrous results to private 
property) ! 
* Ws * 


a8 he Vernissage is always the same. The same. crowds. 

The same rvapins, How little they have changed 
since Murger! The fashion of their foot-gear may have 
altered, but really the rest of their attire is immutable. 
One hears the same vows of vengeance against the com- 
mittee, one sees the same angry youths dashing up tower- 
ing ladders to remove from aloft the Immortal Creation 
that they had destined for « the line ». The slim lad in 
the worn « Inverness » who stares, with unseeing eyes, 
sa absorbedly at the ature morte is the author of the 
nude, next-but-one-to-it, and is anxiously, morbidly listen- 
ing for the comments of the crowds or all (when amongst 
his peers) he affects to despise « them same » criticisms! 


* * * 

ale he aged white-bearded celebrities still wear frock-coats, 

and their lapels are spsashed with the red blur of the 
Légion d’Honneur. . . they shake their venerable 
heads sadly at the « audacities » of les jeunes; they refer 
to the splendour of their own youth, and admit that age is 
beginning to CERP upon them. . . (not that for one 
moment they really do consider themselves old, bless 
them!) The duffet, as ever, provides the same: uneatable 
provender. Despite this fact it is, as ever, crowded! And 
therefore, having gazed my fill at the pictures of red- 
frocked cardinals playing chess ; nude, long-haired 
adolescents bating in sunsets (and rivers!), kittens play- 
ing in flower-baskets, and little. girls holding wool for 
their white-haired grannies (Salons were ever so!), I went 
round the corner for lunch! 
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MR. MAURICE MAETERLINCK AND MISS NORA JOHNSTON 


Who have recently been discussing the project of a Maeterlinck season in Paris, which it: is understood is very likely to fructify. The repertory will 

include ‘‘The Blue Bird" and its sequel, ‘‘The Betrothal,” played on alternate nights. Miss Johnston will play Night in ‘* The Blue Bird’ and 

Miss Gladys Cooper's part in ‘‘ The Betrothal.” Both plays will be performed in French, and produced for the first time by Maeterlinck himself. 

Maeterlinck has also written specially for Miss Johnston a new drama called ‘Marie Victoire,” which has not yet been translated. This will be produced 

in London later on, and the author, it is understood, is most anxious to come over and superintend the rehearsals and productions. Maeterlinck was 

born in Ghent in 1864, and first prang into fame with “‘ La Princesse Mélisande,” produced in Paris in 1890. It was followed by ** L’Intruse’’ and 
‘Les Aveugles, " both of which were big sucesses. 
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LA PLE 


Bubble and Squeak 


TI 
ZeZ 


A man who lived in the country was asked by a 

friend if he found the local charities a tax on 
his purse. « Yes », he replied, « the whole bang lot 
are kept going by #voluntary subscriptions ». 


Lora 


\ 
i} 


i 


Cpe 


oF 


witness who was giving evidence in the Dublin 
Courts was. obviously lying.. The Judge tripped 
him up several times and at last reminded him that 
perjury was a very serious offence visited with very 
heavy punishment. The witness replied « My Lord 
la ERS : you must excuse me, I can never trust’ myself since I 
* \\ DEER put in these false teeth. » 
S eS 


WAY 


hen Foote was walking with his friend Guhagan 

in Soho Square, they met a most miserable 
object, who earnestly solicited their charity. Guhagan 
refused; but observing that Foote had given him a 
few pence, said : « I believe you are imposed upon, 
for | am morally certain that fellow is an impostor. » 
« He is either the most distressed man or the best 
actor I ever saw in my life », replied the comedian ; 
« and as either one or the other he bas a brotherly 
claim ». : 


(ete bumptious clergyman full of self assurance 
was giving a trial sermon to the congregation 


Spor 4 a 2 sc set : 7e, is is getting ite exciting a ; : 
portsman (of the old school) By Jove this 1s getting quite exciting Gia Scottish Presbyterian Church. Tt turned out to 
— they almost. came to blows then ! be a ghastly failure. He descended from the pulpit 


quite crestfallen and addressing one of the elders 
admitted failure. The latter replied : « If you had 
gone up to the pulpit in the spirit in which you 
tame down you would have come down in the spirit 


HE number of married men who idn’t return home : : 
er : : ek in which you went up. » 


before midnight last week, is eloquent testimony to 
the claim of the T.U.C. that traffic was completely 
disorganised. 


* * * 


A }abeut leader in Sligo is thus reported in the Dublin 
press. « I want to see every one given an equal chance 
in life. There ought to be equal opportunities for the man 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth and the one born with 
a pick and shovel. » 


* * 


[> 4 row between an Irishman and an American the former 
excitedly exclaimed « I would like to ask you one thing 
Who dug the canals of the country but foreigners ? Who 
built the railroads of the country but foreigners ? Who works 
the mines of the country but foreigners ? Who does the voting 
for the country but foreigners ? And who the devil discovered 
the country but foreigners ? » 


A fashionable youth walked into a high class tailoring 
establishment in Dublin and gave an order for six suits 
of clothes. After the measurements had been taken the head 
of the establishment said « As this is your first order with 
cur firm before we put the ‘clothes in hand we should like 
to have a reference ». « Oh, that’s all right, I bank with the— 
Banking Company. The Manager will tell you all about me. » 
Putting on his hat the principal walked across to interview 


Yi 


the aforesaid official when the following conversation took =~ 
place. « I understand Mr. Blank keeps his account with aS 
you ? » The Bank Manager scratched his head and replied. AY 
« He does, but God knows where he keeps his money. » IN \ 


Gort morning, my dear » said John to his wife. 
« Pull yourself together, John », she snapped. « I said 
good morning to you when you came home last night. » 


A® Irishman wrote home from the States that « he found it Spectator : “What sort of a bowler is he ?” 
was easy to make an honest living in America because theted der aera nat SORbLOs sa DOW er sae iy 
there was no competition ». Ditto ; “ Very fast — from the bat }” 
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, George Belcher. 


ON STRIKE? B; 


pg 


=, 


I always thought you had a model husband, Mrs. Green ? 


District Visitor : 


Mrs Green: Yes, miss ; but ’e ain't a working model. 


N 
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KEEPING 


Go where one would during the great strike « business as 

usual » was the motto and nowhere was this more plainly 
demonstrated than at the railway stations in London. A few 
days after the strike had begun two trains arrived at one of 
the London termini—one, a local, was driven by a lad who 
was evidently not out of his teens, and the other a boat train, 
by a veteran who was proud of the fact that his age was over 
three score years and ten. 

* 


Luxurious Motor Cars. 
nd by the boat train had come over 1000 passengers, and 
for them there was a pleasant surprise, for there was a 
fleet of motor cars waiting to take them to their destination. 
It must frankly be admitted that all were not luxurious as 


* * 


every one had tried to do something, and among them was | 


a very small car that had evidently done much service, and 
whose owner had to declare that he could only take one 
passenger and that he or she must be of medium size with 
little luggage but that he would be prepared to go anywhere. 
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SMILING 


to remain at home and do voluntary ‘work, thereby saving 
their travelling expenses and the cost of having meals away 
from home. * % 2 ake 


Merry @ Bright. 


ow as all the world knows it is a simple matter to be 
merry and bright for a short time when things go wrong. 
Warmly to be congratulated are the workers who as the days 
of the strike continued maintained their cheerfulness. Never 
a resentful word was heard regarding the long walks that 
had to be taken night and morning. A lift was welcomed, and 
it was interesting to watch the plucky manner in which women 
and girls would jump on the lorries and busses in order to 
prevent the driver having to stop. And although they knew 
that at any moment a stone might crash against the glass, 
and they might be severely wounded, no mention was made of 
it, — but they endeavoured to give the impression that it was 
a picnic. They knew the dangers but never dwelt on them. 
Many were breadwinners for three or four others, and this 
made them redouble their efforts to be cheerful. 


My Hh 


uy 


.& 


AT THE ACADEMY 


‘T think its quite 
““Well, its a lot easier !”’ 


The Custom Officials. 


Net quite such a pleasant surprise was the fact that the 

Custom Officials were there in full force, and that they 
were examining the luggage with the greatest care. The boot 
blacks with their cherry coloured jackets were there in full 
force and so were the hotel porters and a host of voluntary 
workers. It must be remembered that similar scenes to these 
were being anacted at all the stations, 


* # 
The Shops Carry on. 


T he strike forcibly brought home to all thinking men and 

women the early days of the 1914-1918 war, and the 
splendid work done by the stores and drapery houses 
throughout the Kingdom. Their policy was to carry on, and 
to help their country by every means in their power, and it 
is this that they have done again. Realising that it must 
always be the little people, who have few opportunities of 
saving, that first go to the wall, many decided that none of 
their workers should be dismissed or their wages be reduced. 
Furthermore arrangements were made whereby they could 
sleep in the vicinity of their work, Other firms whose resources 
were limited suggested that their employees should ante-date 
their summer holidays, for which they would be paid in the 
o~dimary. wav. Another scheme was that’ workers should be 
paid a certain percentage of their wages and be allowed 


* 
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as interesting to see the people as the pictures, don’t you? 


Workrooms Busy. 


Although there were far fewer customers in the shops the 

workrooms were busy, for women wanted to carry on, 
but they could not come to town as the Government asked 
none to make use of the various means for transport unless 
it was absolutely necessary. The suburban shops were very 
busy and so were the workrooms, as the firms decided to 
continue their preparations for the coming season. It was 
noticed that women were buying warm raiment including 
knitted coats and, jumpers, but furs were of little interest to 
them, being regarded as luxuries, Among those who were’ 
unable to postpone shopping were the respective brides, they 
were making no difference in their wedding and bridesmaids 
dresses, and were buying perfectly beautiful lingerie and 
bathing dresses. 


* 
Court and Ascot Frocks. 


Although their Majesties May Courts were postponed women 

did not cancel the orders for dresses, as they appreciated 
the fact that to do so would be the reverse of patriotic. With 
the passing of the first week a certain optimism prevailed and 
many orders were received for Ascot frocks, simplicity was 
demanded, and there were many who asked for something 
that vould be suitable for evening wear later on. 


* 
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A HUNTING ENGAGEMENT IN IRELAND. 


LADY KATHERINE 
BERESFORD 


AND (INSET) 
MR. DAVID DAWNAY 


Whose engagement was announced 
a short time ago. Lady Katherine 
Beresford is the second sister of the 
Macquess of Waterford. Mr. David 
Dawnay is in the 10th Hussars, and is 
a son of Lady Susan Dawnay, the 
Marquess of Waterford’s aunt. 


Photographs by Bassano and 
Poole, Waterford 
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A GENERAL STRIKING PAGE 


| Where are we ‘Orly fo a Commumish 
| Supposed fo be| _ | skow; buf ever 
ee bee _ we do lose a 
EY (ge “bn eas 


» i wort mater! 


whet oe hace 


Admiral Sir Lonel Halsey, 
showings the way fey Rave ir 
ine avy 


OUR ARTIST WANDERS ACROSS LONDON DURING THE STRIKING DAYS OF PEACE ! 
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